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ON THE RIM OF THE CONCA D'ORO 



By W. H. Johnson 
The Review, New York City 



Old-fashioned buttercups and daisies, yellow dandelions, 
lavendar thistles, and white clover, all within a dozen yards of me 
as I write! Am I on the old farm again, down by the Ohio River, 
or in those buttercup- and daisy-carpeted fields about Baltimore, 
where I used to stroll when a student at Johns Hopkins, or among 
the meadows and pastures that have environed the college town 
of my later labors ? No, between me and all these lies the broad 
ocean and half the Mediterranean. As I write these identical 
words, my old-time flower friends smile upon me sitting on the very 
topmost stone of the peak of Monte Cuccio, the highest point in 
the jagged mountain rim that girdles Palermo, nearly seven 
Washington monuments above the city that nestles so close under 
me, down there in its " Golden Shell" by the side of the bay. For 
one must use a good long yardstick to give a comprehensible idea 
of the physical exercise required to get anyone but a professional 
mountain climber up here. 

For many days Cuccio had been smiling ironically at me in the 
morning sunlight, or frowning at me in the evening gloom, as I 
looked longingly into his face from my hotel window, seemingly 
saying to me in mockery, "You cannot do it! You're just a bit 
too old. If you want to see me, hire a carriage to take you as far 
as there is any semblance of a road, and then hire a donkey. If 
you can stick to his back until you reach his limit, you may be 
able to stand the rest on foot. At worst, if you give out the donkey 
will be at hand for first aid, and you can get back home again." 
And I said to myself, "We shall see about this, old Mountain. 
The test of youth and age is not always a mere count of years. 
Sometimes one can nurse up the power to do a difficult deed 
out of the mere idea that he already possesses it; or, to quote 
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the Latin befitting the place and sentiment, 'possunt quia posse 
videntur.' " 

I spoke of my desire to make the ascent one day in the head- 
quarters of the American Y.M.C.A., and the kind-hearted gentle- 
man in charge said, "Whenever you want to go, our chauffeur will 
take you out to the foot of the mountain in the auto." I fixed the 
date for eight o'clock the next morning, if clear; and absolutely 
clear it proved to be. For a half-hour the Y.M.C.A. auto seemed 
to be chasing goats in the narrow, high-walled lane that leads 
from Palermo's Porta Nuova to the village of Boccadifalco, not 
far from the mountain foot. How the chauffeur got the auto 
through that rocky town, stopping on steep curves to let flocks of 
children scatter or donkey carts get out of the way, is more than 
I can comprehend. But he did so, and after a few minutes skirt- 
ing around a foothill to the right he was at the point where the 
real ascent begins, the old convent of Baida, now used as a hospital, 
founded by Manfred Chiaramonte in 1388, and carrying on the 
name of a Saracen village built on the same ground four centuries 
earlier. 

As I left my seat, the chauffeur asked me if he should wait. 
Did he distrust my ability or purpose really to climb that mountain, 
after all ? I do not know, but I turned him back toward Palermo 
with a wave of the hand and started up a ravine, which looked 
like the quickest course to the top. There was one stone hut above 
me, built near a strong spring and surrounded by a terraced garden 
plot. Still higher, on the side of Cucitello, a spur of Cuccio to the 
left, a fine herd of cows was grazing, doubtless the property of the 
hospital. 

But it was still easy going, and I was soon beyond all that. 
Sicilian cows are sure-footed animals, however, and I will do them 
the justice of confessing that I found evidence of their grazing 
almost to the summit, though the admission may seem to belittle 
my own achievement. I usually bolster up my own respect for 
my accomplishments at mountain-chmbing al miunto by quoting 
that volume of Oxford mountain-climbing essays which contains 
a chapter of adventures on the roofs that cover the Gothic struc- 
tures of Oxford University; but I must admit that a cow would 
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hardly risk grazing on the Oxford roof tiles. So possibly my 
mountain-climbing, as mountain-climbing, does not measure up even 
to the Oxford roof standard. 

About halfway up, the grade becomes decidedly heavier, and 
the jagged limestone that gives the upper part of the mountain its 
characteristic appearance is now everywhere around me. But the 
green persists. In every nook and crevice where it can find a lodg- 
ing, nature has built up soil from the disintegrating rock and 
filled it with one form or another of vegetable growth. Here is a 
clump of wild raspberries, those pale red ones found in so many 
parts of Europe and America. Again, a dwarfed hawthorne, 
flattened out over the rocks almost as if it were a vine, but with 
its clumps of blossom exactly like those we see at home. Higher 
up, a diminutive holly, not raising its gnarled limbs more than a 
foot above the limestone masses between which it had wedged 
itself, its wood tough as whalebone. The acanthus mollis was not 
far from the top, trying to make a Corinthian column out of the 
peak. For some distance I passed through a belt of long, tough 
grass, in big clumps, which I would have called swamp grass at 
home. This peak of porous limestone is a great reservoir, taking 
into itself the snows of winter and early spring. As this water 
works slowly downward, it comes to the surface a great deal on the 
steeper slopes, where I found this "swamp grass" for which one 
might imagine the locality entirely too dry. Farther down, where 
the slopes are more gradual, the water gets to the surface only in 
springs. This grass was the same, I think, that one sees carried 
down the steeps of Monte Caputo in immense bundles, on donkeys' 
backs or women's heads, for the use of the busy basket-makers in 
the steep and crooked back streets of Monreale. Incidentally, 
this is a feature of Monreale which most tourists, thinking only 
of the great cathedral, mistakenly fail to see. 

But I must hurry the reader on toward the summit. As I 
turn my eyes back over the broadening view, I find that I can 
look right over the top of Pellegrino now and down into the sea 
beyond. Something like an insistent whisper of the whirring 
sound that has come down to our ears from above so often, during 
the past two years, now steals up to me from below, and in a mov- 
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ing spot against the blue of the bay, I recognize a hydroplane. I 
catch it with the binoculars and follow its graceful curves until 
a line of white foam in the blue tells me that it has descended into 
the water by the end of the Palermo mole. If some ancient had 
seen such a sight from this spot he might have cried, "Another 
Daedalus!" What he would have said if he had seen the smoke 
and steam of the train hurrying off toward Messina, or the Naples 
steamer coming swiftly into the harbor with no bellying sails or 
splashing of oars, it is harder to imagine. But I turn about and 
spur my energies up for the finish, which cannot be more than one 
Washington monument above me now; a little carefully, however, 
among these steep rocks. I am absolutely alone, and there is no 
telling when anyone might come within hearing of my loudest 
calls. Dragging a sprained ankle or broken leg back down over 
these jagged slopes would be a rather serious business for a man 
supposed to be on his vacation. Two or three times I reach what 
I had hopefully fixed upon as the topmost brow, only to find that 
there was at least one more topmost brow still above me. But at 
last the little refuge hut, built by the Sicilian Alpine Club, comes 
in sight, and in five minutes more I am sitting on the highest 
stone, where I wrote the first paragraph of this account. (I trust 
that the "historical presents" of an old teacher of Livy are not 
confusing anybody. I am finishing my sketch of the day's outing, 
of course, in my hotel room in Palermo at my leisure.) 

I shall not go into ecstatic rhapsodies over what I saw from 
this commanding height. The manifold ejaculations of "Bello! 
Molto Bello! Magnified" may be spared for the use of the official 
who shows you through the Capella Palatina and the queen's 
private chambers in Palermo's Palazzo Reale. But nature never 
makes landscapes which are anything else than beautiful out of 
such elements as the bay and gardens and tile-roofed houses and 
surrounding mountains of Palermo. And when she connects them 
with limitless funds of historic suggestion, what more could you 
ask? It was really pathetic to hear a bright young Y.M.C.A. 
worker say at the lunch table in Capri, the other day, "I know 
nothing whatever about the history of this region." I have 
mentioned the familiar flowers about my feet, that from this far 
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mountain top lured my thoughts first of all to home land and 
friends, and then on to boyhood. The rarities of the flower world 
have their charm, but when one is roaming far and alone, it is the 
cosmopolitans of the botanical sisterhood that come nearest to 
his heart. 

Ninety miles off to the east, rising three times as high as Cuccio, 
Aetna sits over her caverns of fire, her fevered brow wrapped in 
a hood of snow, as I saw her ten days ago from the top of Pelle- 
grino. I turn first my unaided eyes and then my binoculars 
searchingly in that direction. The high points of the nearer 
Madonie are easy enough to locate, the Pizzo dell' Antenna and 
San Salvatore. But beyond them is a haze in which I can only 
half persuade myself that the cone which I dimly seem to see is a 
good enough Aetna to satisfy the requirements of a lone traveler's 
license, and I shall have to let it go at that. I turn in the opposite 
direction to see if I can possibly locate the temple of Segesta, that 
lonely shrine of old-time memories. But from Castellammare 
southward through the lower levels lies a dreamy haze through 
which the binoculars can give no trustworthy answer. I can 
make out a stretch of white road which I think leads to the point 
I am looking for, but nothing out of which my imagination can 
construct even a probable temple. The mass of Sparagio rises 
clearly enough out of the dim, but hides the better-known Eryx, 
which from Cuccio's summit is in line with it. North of Sparagio, 
the peaks of the promontory that ends in Capo San Vito stand 
out plainly. Intervening heights leave the gulfs of Castellammare, 
to the left, and Termini, to the right, only partly in view; but 
nothing hides a foot of the water of the Bay of Palermo, immediately 
below me, save the boats lying or moving upon its surface. What 
a study for the eye trained to the artistic evaluation of the more 
delicate nuances of color! Confessing my lack of that accomplish- 
ment, I can only sketch some of the more insistent features. The 
deep blue of its nearer waters fades gradually into a lighter, hazy 
blue as the eye passes farther out into the open Mediterranean. 
And then, as you carry the gaze still farther on, the hazy color 
deepens again into a richer blue, and you suddenly become aware 
that it is the sky you are now looking into. But just where, in 
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that hazy middle distance, the sea ends and the sky begins, you 
are wholly unable to tell. Here it must surely have been that the 
decorator caught his inspiration for the dreamy blue which he 
put into the queen's bed chamber, in the Palazzo Reale of Palermo. 

I must warn the reader who may follow me to this summit 
that in this particular he may see nothing of what I saw. The 
shades and nuances of color are of course subject to unlimited 
change with the season of the year, the time of day, and even 
momentarily altering atmospheric conditions. A drifting cloud, 
carrying its shadow over the deep blue of the nearer bay, would 
at once alter the appearance of everything in the nearer fore- 
ground. The direction and intensity of the breeze, or its complete 
absence, will enter as an important factor into the color of every 
part of the view, affecting, not only the water itself, but the slopes 
of the surrounding mountains as well. Sometimes, in the sunlight, 
one sees a peculiarly delicate glow of pink mingling with the 
prevailing gray tints of these slopes. From the top of Pellegrino, 
one day, I found this pinkish effect virtually unbroken all the way 
around the rising semi-circle confronting me and extending to the 
very crest. Today I can distinguish it only on one broad slope, 
through a gap off to the southwest. The attempt of a friend to 
explain it as due to the iron in the soil, which reddens the color of 
the freshly stirred fields and gardens of the Conca so noticeably, is 
too rigidly mechanical. As well explain the charm of one of the 
countless forms of these delicate little wild daisies by giving the 
number and dimensions of its petals, and a chemical analysis of 
the pigments with which it is colored. The forces at work here 
are too elusive for all that. For the observer who does not lie 
under the pressure of some scientific duty in the matter, such 
charms are best regarded as given him to enjoy, not to explain. 

But the attractions of the summit of Cuccio are not to the eye 
alone. The sounds that come up to one here have their charm 
also. Most of them I would not notice if there were anyone here 
to talk with me. If it is really your duty to ascend Cuccio, or 
any similar height, in company with friends, do it as unselfishly 
and graciously as possible, swearing one another mutually to at 
least a half -hour of absolute silence on the summit; and after you 
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have taken your friends back down again, go up alone another day. 
You will of course not be influenced by the incomprehensible state- 
ment in the new guidebook of the Touring Club Italiano that a 
guide is useful for the ascent of Cucdo. In the first place, no one 
not mentally unfit to be out doors alone at all could miss the way, 
or a way, to the top. And then secondly and conclusively, "Bella 
vista! Multo bella! Questo e Pellegrino, quello Zafferano; questo, 
qui giu, Monte Petroso; quella chiesa a diritta, Sammartino. 
Tutto bello, bello!" How could one with life enough in him to 
climb Cuccio at all ever stand it ? Was Commendatore Bertarelli 
actually plotting the destruction of some garrulous Boccadifalcan 
guide, when he advised that it would be useful to take him, full 
of his nerve-wracking ejaculations, to this lonely and precipitous 
spot? 

But hush! What is that sound, broken but not harsh, that 
strikes the ear with a dozen muffled pulse beats from the direction 
of that long zigzag of climbing whiteness, the lime-dusty road 
leading over a mountain gap to Partinico? It is the far-down 
braying of an ass as he pauses in his toilsome journey to express 
some untranslatable sentiment stirring in his breast. It is only 
the more sonant part that reaches you, the product of the outward 
breath, not the hissing wheeze of his reverse. But could you have 
imagined this morning when he broke your sleep and rasped your 
ears from right beneath your window, that mere distance and 
height could isolate something wholly unoffending, if not positively 
pleasant, out of that medley of apparently unmitigated raucousness ? 
The sounds nearest at hand are the cawing of crows and the bark- 
ing of a dog, down in a little cove where a herdsman is tending his 
goats. The crows, as seen in the air, show little in color or tech- 
nique of flight to distinguish them from their American cousins; 
but they speak a Sicilian dialect which would immediately get one 
of them into trouble if he should attempt to pass as a natural-born 
citizen in an American flock. The dog barks English, as the little 
girl said of the crowing of a rooster in France; but both the bark 
and the caw come to me here with a quality which only distance, 
combined with difference in elevation and surrounding stillness, 
can give. A faint scream apparently comes from an eagle, whose 
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smoothly soaring brown back I follow with my glasses until he 
disappears into what I later find to be a deep gorge, eroded into 
the southwest side of the mountain. At twelve o'clock, a chime 
from the bells of San Martino drifts up out of the great mountain 
cove from which the broad, tile roofs, now sheltering a reformatory, 
are shining in the midday sun. Unless these bells are an exception 
to the average about Palermo, I am glad to have heard them only 
with the magic of Cucdo's height upon them, for from there they 
seemed wholly worthy of their magnificent mountain setting. 
Gregory the Great chose this spot for the original monastery, in 
the sixth century. And yet some devotees of "original research" 
in such matters try to make themselves and even others believe that 
only the moderns have any real feeling for the more rugged beau- 
ties of nature! 

And now that the bells of San Martino have carried us back 
some fourteen centuries, suppose we let our imagination run about 
eight centuries further. Some native of these mountains, clad in 
goatskins, perhaps, or the skins of wild beasts which he has slain, 
a descendant of the little-known race which occupied the island 
before Phoenician or Greek or Roman had touched its shores, 
makes his way up to this peak and looks down upon the plain, 
and the mountain at the left of the bay. There is a city down 
there now, already old; but of late it has been seized by a strange 
new people called Romans. They hold the plain round about; 
but on the mid level of that isolated mountain, farther below him 
than it is above them, he sees the tents of an opposing army, the 
encampment of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, whom the new 
invaders have not been able to dislodge. And through the motion- 
less air, just such a dreamy day as this, a strange sound comes 
faintly across the plain from that camp and up to his keenly 
trained ear — a sound such as he has never heard before, and which 
he will describe with wonder to his people when he creeps down 
again to his hut, back in one of those hidden valleys. What 
was it ? It was the trumpeting of Hamilcar's elephants, as they 
were gathered for water, possibly, at the very same pool where 
you may see the cattle and goats drinking today, if you climb 
Pellegrino. 
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But do not be uneasy. I am not going to sit on this lime- 
stone pinnacle and muse my way clear down .through, from Hamil- 
car's herd of war elephants at one end of the bay to the coming of 
Garibaldi and his Thousand around the spur of Grifone at the 
other, tempting though such a program might be. I can only 
say, as I start down, that I can never be sufficiently grateful that 
I got such an education as it is my lot to possess, both in its college 
beginning and in later additions, under the dominance of ideas 
which did not show the views from this mountain top to me un- 
enriched by a little knowledge of what has been going on around 
this bay and its vicinity during the past twenty-five centuries. 
The words of the Y.M.C.A. man at Capri, "I know nothing what- 
ever of the history of this region," come back into my memory 
more pathetically than ever. What can a man know under- 
standingly of the present who takes the past not into his account ? 
The long-drawn street cry of the unlettered Sicilian, selling his 
artichokes through the narrow alleys that run off from the Mac- 
queda and the Vittorio Emanuele, is rooted centuries back in the 
history of Palermo's street customs. 

Of course I must not go down this mountain by the same route 
that I ascended. This cove to the west looks inviting, and 
apparently has an outlet to the southward, in the direction of 
San Martino. I can get back to Palermo in some way from there. 
When I get down into the cove, nothing but sky and closely en- 
girdling mountain slopes all around me, I find large patches of the 
ground matted with one of the daintiest forms of the wild daisy I 
have ever seen. The slender stems reach only three or four 
inches above the ground, the petals thick-set but very narrow, 
snowy white on top, with the tips touched with a bit of pinkish 
red underneath, of which the eye was vaguely conscious as you 
looked at them from above. I am no botanist, but I have a fancy 
that no other wild flower responds so sensitively to changing local 
conditions as the daisy. The little bluish ones that brighten the 
hard soil between the flanking masses of evergreen on the old 
rifle range above the fort on Mackinac Island, I have seen nowhere 
else; and I shall never expect to see again this most pleasing one 
of them all, unless some future month of May shall find me once 
more in this identical cove, under the western brow of Cuccio. 
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Turning around a rugged hummock at one side of this cove, I 
find myself in the gorge alluded to a few paragraphs back. A 
thorny, yellow-blossomed shrub decorates its jagged sides, the 
tinkle of falling water comes up out of its depths, mingled with 
the merry twitter of birds, and the bright surface of a clear pool 
appears at one point. What a roar there must be here when some 
winter torrent of rain floods the cove above and the slopes that 
find their drainage through it as a funnel! As I emerge from the 
narrower part of the gorge, the southeastern half of the bay comes 
into sight, with part of Palermo, gleaming creamy white now, in 
the afternoon sunlight. In the other direction, the well-watered 
cove that forms the immediate background of San Martino is 
taking on a richer green as I draw nearer to it, thus thinning the 
veil of intervening haze. I wish to avoid a deep ravine between 
me and the old monastery (I do not like to call it reformatory in 
this connection) so I circle broadly around the vast concave in 
the focus of which it nestles, getting ever-changing views of the 
bay and the city through the notches between the lower interven- 
ing peaks. My pathway brings me around to the rear of San 
Martino, above the dark grove of pines that one can see so far. 
I cross the cool mountain stream that runs through its luxuriant 
gardens and orchards, and finally come to the place itself — only 
to find with a deep sense of disappointment that San Martino is 
still another instance of man's proneness to make sordid and ugly 
near at hand that which the magic of nature insists on transform- 
ing into spotless beauty when seen from afar. "How beautiful 
Algeciras looks!" I exclaimed to a fine young British sentry who 
had checked my too inquisitive exploration up the tree-covered 
part of Gibraltar. "Yes, but don't get any nearer to it," was his 
sufficiently suggestive answer. A little cleaning up, with the use 
of some of its abundant water supply to put vigorous grass and 
flowers and trees where most needed, would make San Martino 
a gem wholly worthy of its exquisite mountain setting. 

There was no means of conveyance from San Martino to 
Palermo, so I inquired the way to Monreale, which, I was told, 
was only three and a half kilometers distant. I had left Palermo 
with nothing but my "prima colazione" of bread and coffee in 
the early morning, and had taken no lunch along except a pocketful 
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of biscotti and nespole. It was now four o'clock, and when I 
entered Monreale an hour later I was not disposed to feel that my 
informant had exaggerated the distance. The old road that had 
connected San Martino and Monreale in former generations was 
restored a few years ago by the Sicilian Alpine Club, and a foot- 
path was constructed, leading from this road up to Castellaccio, 
that brown old ruin of monastery walls on the summit of Monte 
Caputo, looking like a medieval fortress against the sky line, as 
you see it from some upper window, or roof, or other open spot in 
Palermo. 

As you pass over the divide, coming from San Martino toward 
Monreale, the valley of the Oreto opens to the view, yellowish 
green with its countless lemon trees to your left, but turning 
gradually into the gray-green of the now preponderant olive as 
you look to the right, into the higher part of the valley. The olive 
often goes down to the shore, but the lemon only rarely climbs to 
any considerable height above sea-level. Surrounded by olive 
groves, you see the town of Parco, commemorating in its name 
the hunting park established there by William II, in the twelfth 
century. As you go on down the steep road, Monreale, so close 
beneath you, is merely a little wilderness of tile roofs, not far 
enough away for the grays and rusty reds and dull yellows of their 
various stages of weathering and moss-covering to be blended 
into harmony and beauty, while Palermo gleams white in the 
slanting rays of the late afternoon sun. 

Being in a mood for shortening distances, I avoided the last 
long turn in the road and clambered down a goat path, through a 
gorge where men were preparing a limekiln for burning. This 
brought me into the town by a steep and narrow back street the 
sides of which were lined with women and girls, busily engaged in 
Monreale's basket-making industry. As I came out to the front 
of the town, the tram met me promptly, and soon carried me to 
where my insistent hunger could be satisfied. In the thickening 
dusk I got back to my room in the hotel, went out on the little 
window balcony, and looked up at Cuccio, with the frown of the 
evening shadows now on his brow. And I looked into that frown- 
ing face with a smile of triumph: You thought I wasn't young 
enough to do it, old Mountain! 



